I So                      LEGITIMACY VERSUS INDUSTRIALISM
The affairs of the Consolidated Union were now in a bad way,
and Owen's quarrels with his lieutenants, primarily about reli-
gion, completed the collapse. His chief coadjutor, J. E. Smith,
got tired of Socialism, and founded the Universalist religion,
after which episode, he lived a quiet and prosperous life as
editor of the Family Herald. Amid personal and financial troubles,
the Grand National Consolidated Trades Union came to a pain-
ful end. Owen, abandoning his hopes of it, persuaded such of
his followers as remained faithful to follow him into a new
organization, The British and Foreign Consolidated Association
of Industry, Humanity, and Knowledge, and trade unionism, for
a time, passed into obscurity. Working-class fervour was diverted
first into purely political channels by the Chartists, and then, after
the foundation of the Rochdale Pioneers in 1844, into the
second co-operative movement, which still looked to Owen as a
prophet, but pursued more practicable means towards a less
revolutionary end. By 1848, say the Webbs,
The danger of revolution had passed away. A new generation
of workmen was growing up, to whom the worst of the old
oppression was unknown, and who had imbibed the economic
and political philosophy of the middle class reformers. Bentham,
Ricardo, and Grote were read only by a few; but the activity
of such educationalists as Lord Brougham and Charles Knight
propagated 'useful knowledge* to all the members of the
Mechanics' Institutes and the readers of the Penny Magazine.
The middle-class ideas of free enterprise' and 'unrestricted
competition' which were thus diffused received a great impetus
from the extraordinary propaganda of the Anti-Corn-Law League,
and the general progress of Free Trade.
The fiasco of Owenite trade unionism, combined with the
universal increase of prosperity from the forties to the eighties,
when the Manchester School controlled British economic policy,
turned even working-class leaders into individualist Radicals.
Nevertheless trade unionism, after a great collapse (the Webbs
estimate that in 1840 there were not 100,000 trade unionists
in the kingdom), grew steadily, and spread to all industrial
countries. In Great Britain it succeeded in meeting the periodical
hostility of the judges by periodical fresh legislation. When, in
the eighties, bad times came again, and wages began to fall, the
trade unions remembered Owen and renewed their Socialist